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The lawfulness of duelling.        [A.D. 1772.
I started the question whether duelling was consistent with moral duty.    The brave old General fired at this, and said, with a lofty air,' Undoubtedly a man has a right to defend his honour.'    GOLDSMITH, (turning to me.) ' I ask you first, Sir, what would you do if you were affronted ?' I answered I should think it necessary to fight1.   'Why then, (replied Goldsmith,) that solves the question.'    JOHNSON. 'No, Sir, it does not solve the question.    It does not follow that what a man would do is therefore right.'   I said, I wished to have it settled, whether duelling was contrary to the laws of Christianity.    Johnson immediately entered on the subject, and treated it in a masterly manner; and so far as I have been able to recollect, his thoughts were these: ' Sir, as men become in a high degree refined, various causes of offence arise; which are considered to be of such importance, that life must be staked to atone for them, though in reality they are not so.    A body that has received a very fine polish may be easily hurt.    Before men arrive at this artificial refinement, if one tells his neighbour he lies, his neighbour tells him he lies; if one gives his neighbour a blow, his neighbour gives him a blow: but in a state of highly polished society, an affront is held to be a serious injury.   It must therefore be resented, or rather a duel must be fought upon it; as men have agreed to banish from their society one who puts up with an affront without fighting a duel.    Now, Sir, it is never unlawful to fight in self-defence, He, then, who  fights a duel, does not fight from passion against his antagonist, but out of self-defence; to avert the stigma of the world, and to prevent   himself  from  being driven out of society.    I could wish there was not that
1 Boswell (Letters, p. 324), on June 21,1790, described to Temple the insults of that' brutal fellow,' Lord Lonsdale, and continued :—' In my fretfulness I used such expressions as irritated him almost to fury, so that he used such expressions towards me that I should have, according to the irrational laws of honour sanctioned by the world, been under the necessity of risking my life, had not an explanation taken place.' Boswell's eldest son, Sir Alexander Boswell. lost his life in a duel.
superfluityght.' See /><>xt, April H, 1779 and 1780, in Mr. Laugton's Collection.
